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PERU: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(Values in US$ millions, except where noted) 


Percent Change 
1982 1983 1/ 82/81 83/82 1/ 


DOMESTIC INDICATORS 


GDP at 1970 Prices 8,948 
GDP at current prices 20,074 
Per capita GDP at 
1970 prices 504 495 434 
Per capita GDP at 
current prices 1,130 1,089 868 


Population (in 000s) 17,733 18,226 18,707 
Industrial production 


index (1973:100.0) 135.1 124.6 105.9 2 
Electricity Production 
(millions of kws.) 10,548 11,328 NA 


MONEY, PRICES AND EXCHANGE RATES 


Average Official 

Exchange Rate 

(soles per dollar) 1,632.05 
Lima Consumer Price 

Index (1979:100.0) 1,150.6 
Money Supply (M2, in 

billions of soles) 3,825 3 
Commercial Bank Interest 

Rate (percent) 65.0 


EXTERNAL SECTOR 


International Reserve 

Position 772 896 619 -31.0 
Total External Debt 9,638 11,484 12,774 ° 11.2 
Public Sector's External 

Debt Service 1,756 1,401 905 -35.4 
Current Account Deficit -1,513 -1,647 -1,102 ° 33.1 
Balance of Trade -553 -557 128 s 123.0 


Total Exports FOB 3,249 3,230 2,953 -0.6 -8.7 
U.S. Share (percent) 37.6 34.0 38.1 5/ _ = 


Total Imports FOB 3,802 3,787 2,825 -0.4 -25.4 
U.S. Share (percent) 38.6 29.5 40.2 5/ -- -- 


NOTES: 1. Estimated through year-end, except where noted; includes expected 
impact of 1983 GOP refinancings. 
2. As of March 1983 
3. For September 30, 1983 
4. For September 1983/September 1982 
5. Calculated on trade for 1983 through September. 





OVERVIEW 


Two events from 1980 define the economic environment in present-day Peru: 
the military dictatorship ceded power after twelve years of rule to a 
democratically-elected government; and an international recession began to 
take hold, eventually cutting demand for Peru's exports as international 
interest rates hit historic highs. The Belaunde administration took power 
on the downside of a boomlet of prosperity in 1979-80. It entered office 
with an inheritance of debilitating statist institutions. The new admini- 
stration had only mixed success in dismantling the encumbrances that stifled 
the operation of a free market; the public sector continues to dominate 
economic activity, either through direct ownership of major companies (in 
petroleum, mining, electricity, etc.) and cooperatives (in agriculture, 
fishing, etc.), or through heavy regulation. 


The full impact of the international recession was deferred for a year 
through the taking of an extraordinary amount of new foreign debt to support 
investment by the public sector in 1982, allowing Peru to register slight 
positive GDP growth--an uncommon occurence in Latin America that year. 
However, with the Government of Peru (GOP) less able to contract new foreign 
financing after the Mexican debt crisis, the economy began to decline in the 
final quarter of 1982. In the external sector, commodity prices rallied in 
early 1983 from 1982's lows, but volume was constrained by low demand and 
substantial stocks of minerals worldwide. Volume of mineral and petroleum 
exports also was cut by disruptions in transportation and production in 
early 1983 due to the flooding associated with the "El Nifio" climatic 
disturbance. 


The “El Nifio" phenomenon in 1983 was a particularly savage example of a 
weather pattern that irregularly occurs in the area. The damages this year 
were the worst in recent memory, possibly because recent development along 
the coast and in the central highlands made the economy particularly 
vulnerable. The agricultural sector was especially hard-hit, with much of 
1983's early crop either damaged by rains or rotting in the fields for lack 
of road access to markets. The social cost of related droughts in the 
southern highlands are harder to quantify but even more tragic in terms of 
human suffering. Estimates of the country's prospects over the coming 
twelve months are all couched in terms of "...if El Nifio doesn't return...", 
due to widespread speculation that the phenomenon could extend into the 
following crop cycle. Given the already extensive damage and the slow pace 
of reconstruction, such a recurrence could cause pervasive hardship. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The primary goal of the GOP in the last eighteen months was the maintenance 
of the country's foreign reserve position. This essentially defensive 
posture was evident in many of the actions taken by the new Minister of 
Economy, Finance and Commerce, Dr. Carlos Rodriguez Pastor. Fundamental to 
holding the line was the granting of relief by Peru's foreign creditors, 
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after generous financial flows from international commercial banks began to 
dry up following the Mexican crisis in late 1982. 


Successive agreements were reached by the new economic team with: (1) the 
International Monetary Fund, which agreed in June to continue for the second 
year of a three-year Extended Funding Facility; (2) some 290 foreign commer- 
cial banks, which accepted a $380 million rescheduling of their amortiza- 
tions coming due from March 1983 to March 1984, froze their short-term 
credit lines at March 1983 levels, and extended some $450 million (an 
additional eight percent of total exposure) as new money; (3) the govern- 
ments of industrialized nations making up the Paris Club, who agreed in July 
to a rescheduling of over 90 percent of amortizations and interest coming 
due on Peru's official debt over a twelve month period (with advance 
agreement to consider extending maturities of Peruvian debt again next 
year); and (4) the governments of socialist countries, who arranged their 
own package along lines similar to those of the Paris Club. The inter- 
relation among these agreements was made obvious in early October when the 
GOP announced its request that the IMF return to Peru in November to design 
a new program after admitting it could not comply with the original 1983 
program. Disbursements of the later tranches of the commercial banks' new 
money will be affected by this ill-defined situation, which could raise 
concern about the country's limited foreign reserves. 


This year was aptly described as Peru's worst in the century. As a result, 
the GOP's economic team was strained to--perhaps beyond--the limits of its 
ability to provide simultaneously for immediate needs caused by floods and 
drought, for rescheduling of some $1 billion in foreign payments coming due 


this year, for reordering the inherited statist system, and for appropriate 
relief to the recession-damaged industrial base. The Executive Branch's 
difficulties were compounded by the Congress' reluctance to accept unpopular 
austerity measures. Conflicting demands converted a year of high hopes into 
a damage limitation exercise. Successful management of the GOP's austerity 
program--required by both reality and its creditors--and also satisfying 
short-term political demands became an all-consuming preoccupation. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


Peru's current recession began in the second quarter of 1982, when indi- 
vidual sectors--primarily in manufacturing--began to register declines. In 
1983, this downturn was aggravated by drops in agricultural production due 
to the "El Nifio’ climatic disturbances. Floodings and landslides in the 
northern coastal zone and central highlands, as well as drought in the 
southern highlands, all contributed to lost crops and disrupted transpor- 
tation networks. The gross domestic product in the first half of 1983 
dropped 12 percent from the level registered in the first half of 1982, due 
to the "El Nifio" disturbances and the negative impact of low international 
demand for Peru's exports and draconian cuts in public sector investment. A 
ten-percent overall drop in production is projected for the year. 
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GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


Percent of Percestsse Change 
Total Output 


(in 1982) 1981/1980 1982/1981 1983/1982 
(est.) 


Agriculture 13 
Fishing 1 
Mining/Petroleum S 
Manufacturing 23 
Construction 6 
Government 8 
Others 40 
Total 100 
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Source: Central Reserve Bank 
EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


President Belaunde campaigned in 1980 on a promise to provide an additional 
million jobs during his term. His efforts towards this goal met with 
limited success: with the exception of the services industries, official 
indicators of levels of formal employment have shown a steady downward 
trend. Official estimates of absolute unemployment increased from 6.8 
percent of those seeking work in 1981 to 8.3 percent in 1983; underemploy- 
ment increased over the same period from 46 percent to 51 percent. Thus, 
the percentage of those available to work who were officially counted as 
fully employed fell by over six percent over the last two years. 


Although substantiating statistics are scarce, it is believed that many of 
the unemployed and underemployed were absorbed into Peru's thriving 
"informal" sector outside the reach of government regulation, taxation and 
(presumably) statistics. According to recent studies, this sector's 
existence reflects an expression of true entrepreneurial spirit by under- 
ground capitalists in an economy otherwise burdened by excessive govern- 
mental interference--but who likewise try to avoid taxes and regulations 
regarding social benefits for their workers. 


The GOP acknowledges that the formal sector is unduly constrained by 
Peruvian labor laws discouraging creation of new employment--through a labor 
stability law that practically prohibits firings and a payroll tax that 
encourages the use of capital over labor. The GOP seeks to eliminate these 
encumbrances--if and when it becomes politically feasible to do so. 


Estimates provided by the governmental statistical services are reliable 
enough to provide an historic indication of the magnitude of changes in wage 
levels. The following table supports the thesis that unemployment and 
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underemployment are increasing the supply of available labor sufficiently to 
cause the decline in real earnings. It also demonstrates one of the GOP's 
salient accomplishments: the limiting of its own wage bill, with the 
resultant positive impact on the public sector deficit. 


REMUNERATION IN THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 
(Indexed at 1979=100) 


Public Sector Private Sector 
Salaries Wages 


Nov-Dec 1980 132.0 110.7 110.4 
Nov-Dec 1981 121.0 114.7 104.7 
Feb-Mar 1982 117.9 121.4 106.7 
May-Jun 1982 116.7 118.0 105.2 
Aug-Sep 1982 108.8 118.4 105.7 
Nov-Dec 1982 101.8 115.7 104.6 
Feb-Mar 1983 86.5 112.0 97.3 
June 1983 89.6 NA NA 


Source: National Institute for Statistics 
MONETARY POLICY 


Real liquidity (adjusted for seasonality) in the overall financial system 
dropped by a staggering 17.5 percent in the first eight months of 1983, to 
the equivalent of $3.25 billion. A large proportion of this drop came 
through declines in passbook savings accounts, possibly a reflection of 
declines in disposable income. This overall drop was in sharp contrast to 
the slight increases registered in 1981 (3.0 percent) and 1982 (2.7 per- 
cent). The relative share of foreign exchange (primarily U.S. dollars) in 
the domestic money supply grew in 1983 to 46.4 percent, up over ten percent 
from 1982's share; as recently as 1978, foreign exchange constituted only 
14.1 percent of total domestic liquidity. 


Total credit available in the financial system is about $4.2 billion, with 
approximately 40 percent of this credit denominated in foreign exchange 
(again, primarily U.S. dollars). Overall credit fell about 12 percent from 
1982 to 1983, with all of the decline absorbed in sol-denominated debt. 
Credit utilized by the public sector dropped almost eight percent in real 
terms since the end of 1982, but we expect the GOP will take substantial new 
quantities of debt over the last four months of 1983 in order to finance a 
larger-than-expected deficit. Credit to the private sector--still over 
two-thirds of all credit existent--fell 13.4 percent in the first eight 
months of 1983, with a slight increase in U.S. dollar debt availability and 
a sharp decline in sol-denominated debt; in practical terms, this consti- 
tutes a very real drop in credit available to the average Peruvian private 
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businessmen, since few non-exporters qualify for dollar credit. This situa- 
tion changed markedly following August's inception of pre-announced devalua- 
tion: the decrease in speculative borrowing of soles to invest in dollar- 
denominated certificates of deposit created considerable additional credit 
availability for normal business purposes. 


The cost of credit has increased lately. All dollar loans are made with 
rates based on LIBOR (which rose over the first half of the year), with 
substantial commissions pushing the effective cost of dollar loans up to the 
range of 130 percent per annum. The BCR raised the cost of sol-denominated 
funds through the announcement of higher interest on deposits, now at an 
historic high--though still less than real--level. The higher cost of funds 
led to commensurately higher charges for loans in soles. 


In Peru's relatively open economy, the direction of causality in monetary 
and credit policies lead to changes in demand for imported goods and foreign 
assets on the one hand, and changes in domestic production costs on the 
other. Therefore, a real increase in the level of credit creation with the 
real exchange rate unchanged would simultaneously increase imports and 
capital outflows and decrease exports. To the extent that monetary author- 
ities are willing to tolerate the resulting losses in reserves or can borrow 
externally, the immediate effect of expanded credit may be relatively small 
on domestic price levels. This is approximately what happened in Peru in 
1981 and early 1982. 


In mid-1982, the level of reserve losses became intolerable. The monetary 
authorities responded by steeply accelerating the depreciation of the sol, 
while sharply reducing the rate of domestic credit creation measured in real 
terms. The result has been sharply higher measured inflation and declining 
real internal demand. Essentially, changes in the consumer price index in 
1983 reflect the hidden inflation generated in 1981 and 1982. 


PRICES 


Despite the extremely restrictive monetary policy described above, inflation 
in 1983 is reaching levels never before seen in Peru. During October 1983/ 
October 1982, the consumer price index for metropolitan Lima rose by 124.7 
percent. It appears likely that the December 1983/December 1982 rate will 


be very close to the expected 130 percent devaluation of the sol against the 
U.S. dollar. 


Peru currently appears to have a structural inflation rate of about 60-70 
percent, which probably will remain the minimum rate for the next few years. 
Both the raising of controlled prices to eliminate subsidies and shortages 
attributable to food distribution disruptions caused by "El Nifio" forced 
food prices up in early 1983. The tying of the consumer price of petroleum 
products and other price-controlled products and services to a U.S. dollar 


equivalent during much of the year's rapid devaluation also contributed 
significantly to overall price increases. 





FISCAL POLICY 


The Belaunde administration has great difficulties in balancing expenditures 
with revenues. In 1981 and 1982, the public sector as a whole (that is, the 
Central Government and state firms combined) ran a deficit of over eight 
percent of GDP; in 1983 we expect the final deficit will be yet higher. In 
1983, the Central Government will run its first negative current account 
balance since 1978, due primarily to a substantial shortfall in budget 
revenues--a result of lower international trade, the drop in domestic eco- 
nomic activity, and the impact of natural disasters. Current expenditures 
were cut where possible in 1982; in 1983, further austerity measures were 
put into place, with public sector wages taking the brunt of the reductions. 
Capital investment also was cut sharply from historically-high levels of 
1982. In fact, Central Government expenditures as a whole fell about ten 
percent from 1982; revenues, though, fell by over 25 percent. 


PUBLIC SECTOR DEFICIT 
(as percentage of GDP) 


1979 1980 


Central Government 
Revenue 

Expenditure 

--Defense 

--Interest payments 
Rest of Public Sector 
Total Public Sector 
Amortization 

Public Investment 

--by Central Government 
--by Rest of Public Sector 
Financing of Deficit 
--from Foreign sources 
--from Domestic sources 
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GDP (in current $ billions) 
Source: Central Reserve Bank 


It is notable that, even during the current Latin American finance crisis, 
the GOP believes it will be able to obtain adequate foreign credits to meet 
its needs. With the minimum of an additional $310 million in 1983 disburse- 
ments hanging in the balance, the upcoming negotiations with the IMF 
regarding the future of the EFF program must be both prompt and successful 
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in order to meet Peru's immediate financing gap. If the negotiations are 
not successful in time for these disbursements to be made this year, we 
expect that the GOP will have to take additional domestic credit equal to 
about two percent of GDP in order to round out the financing of the expected 
deficit. 


The 1982 IMF program was supposed to allow the GOP adequate breathing space 
over three years in which it could accomplish the structural adjustments 
necessary to provide for a healthy economy. Instead, over the first two 
years of this program, the public sector deficit worsened significantly. 

The impact of major external shocks--from the post-Mexico drying up of 
international credit to the current recession and the impact of the climatic 
disturbances associated with the "El Nifio" current--is not at issue. Rather, 
what has yet to be addressed satisfactorily is the ability to raise addi- 
tional revenues and curb excessive spending pressures. 


TRADE POLICY 


The negative impact on local industry of this administration's highly-touted 
“apertura" (opening of the economy to foreign imports) is more polemical 
than real. The GOP dropped many of the barriers to importing that existed 
during the military regimes, including licensing and foreign exchange 
controls. But its record with regard to average tariff levels is mixed: 

the weighted average tariff was reduced and the overall dispersion cut in 
1980-1981, only to be raised again in 1982 through the imposition of a ten 
percent ad-valorem surcharge. Yet, since fewer luxury items (which generate 
the highest tariff income) were imported this year, the current estimate of 
tariff revenue as a function of total imports is only 30.4 percent, down two 


percent and three percent from the revenue levels of 1981 and 1982, respect- 
ively. 


The current recession hit Peru just as new export-related investments came 
on line. So the drop in export demand internationally cut export proceeds 
just as expensive dollar debt came due for repayment. Many Peruvian indus- 
tries--especially the modern textile industry--also were the victims of 
quotas in some markets or duties in others to countervail domestic subsi- 


dies, limiting the growth of their trade with the essential markets both in 
the OECD countries and in other developing nations. 


As a result, there are strong demands that the GOP help these and other 
industries to survive hard times by artificially protecting at least their 
domestic markets. There exist in this country strong protectionist tenden- 
cies, inbred since the earlier military regimes' advocation of development 
based on import substitution. Nonetheless, the GOP appears to be able to 
resist politically the rising call for additional protectionism on the home 
front to counter real--and imagined--protectionism abroad. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(in US$ millions) 


1979 1980 1982 1983 


(est.) 
Exports FOB 3676 3916 3230 2953 


--minerals (1504) (1755) (1210) (1599) 
--petroleum and derivatives (652) (792) (715) (555) 
--"non-traditional" exports (810) (845) (759) (550) 


Imports FOB -1954 -3090 -3787 -2825 
--principal foodstuffs (-231) (-411) (-359)  (-476) 
--other consumer goods (-99) (-243) (-402)  (-275) 
--industrial inputs (-730) (-905) (-1024)  (-749) 
--capital goods (-625)  (-1087) (-1472) (-993) 
Trade Balance 1722 826 -557 128 
Net Interest Payment -931 -909 -1054 -1046 


Current Account Balance 953 -101 -1647 -1102 


Direct Investment 71 27 59 31 
Net Loans to Public Sector 617 371 1048 1290 
Net Loans to Private Sector -32 64 157 -53 
Net Basic Balance 1609 361 -383 166 
Short-term capital and errors -30 361 515 -433 
Change in Reserves 1579 722 132 -277 


Source: Central Reserve Bank; U.S. Embassy 


EXTERNAL SECTOR 


Resolution of Peru's perennial balance of payments problems continues as 
this administration's highest priority. The limitations of previous years 
have not been resolved: prices for Peru's traditional mineral exports 
remain poor; restricted entry to foreign markets limit the growth of Peru's 
non-traditional exports; interest costs still run at high real rates; and 
new foreign investment remains elusive. And with 1983 have come difficul- 
ties in contracting new long-term loans while maintaining existent short- 


term lines in international financial markets, both a result of the overall 
Latin American debt crisis. 


Peru's external position is sensitive to shocks, such as might occur should 
the GOP be unable to come to a new agreement with the IMF soon. The GOP 
admits that it cannot comply completely with the 1983 fiscal performance 
provisions of the agreement signed last June. They point to force majeure, 
citing the disastrous impact of the "El Nifio" phenomenon and the persistent 
unresponsiveness of international prices. Overcoming this impasse with the 
IMF, though, is essential to the integrity of the debt package that Finance 
Minister Rodriguez Pastor designed. Although all would not be lost if there 


were to be no prompt resolution, the situation would remain far more 
uncertain--much more so than it is presently. 
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FOREIGN DEBT PROFILE/1 
Cin US$ billions) 


1979 1980 1981 1983/2 
(est.) 


Long-term Debt 10 
--Public Sector 9 
--Private Sector 1 
Short-term Debt 1 
Total External Debt 12 


Debt Service on Public LT Debt 
--amortization 
--interest 


Service on Public LT Debt as 
Function of Exports 
(percentage) 


Notes: 
1/ Items may not add to totals due to rounding. 
2/ Includes expected impact of 1983 refinancing 


Source: Central Reserve Bank; U.S. Embassy 
IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


The short-term outlook for Peru's potential as an import market is compli- 
cated by several unknowns, but the longer term potential appears much 
better. Marketing opportunities continue to exist even in the currently 
depressed economy, and more will emerge as the economy achieves its 
projected two percent growth in 1984. Questions of creditworthiness will 
continue to dog both public and private sector customers in many cases, so 
exporters ought to be very selective in the opportunities they pursue. 


As explained above, the Peruvian economy is suffering from a profound reces- 
sion, illiquidity, expensive domestic credit, reduced access to foreign 
credit and a scarcity of new investment. Internal demand is limited by the 
declining real income of consumers; and external demand is limited by the 
government's austerity policies, as well as by the high degree of underuti- 
lization of capacity in Peru's industry. Imports, which dropped by almost 
35 percent in the first eight months of 1983, may improve somewhat if the 
government's projections prove correct. However, it is likely that overall 
imports will remain depressed during much of 1984. It appears that U.S. 
suppliers are gaining additional share of the market, however, as U.S. 
exports in the same period dropped by a somewhat smaller percentage. 
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The agricultural sector, which suffered heavily from "El Nifio" in 1983, will 
receive substantial inflows of capital in 1984 from new and continuing 
development projects of the World Bank, the Inter-American Development Bank 
and A.I.D. and other foreign aid programs. In addition, much of the 
reconstruction effort will be of direct benefit to the agricultural base 
through improved transportation and reconstructed irrigation systems. In 
1983 a law was passed allowing duty-free entry of agricultural equipment and 
supplies which do not compete with nationally produced items. The operation 
of this law appears to be somewhat bureaucratic, and the approval process 
for agricultural loans from the Banco Agrario is long. However, the 
emphasis on stimulating agricultural production, supported by this law and 
the new infusions of capital in the agricultural sector, makes this perhaps 
the most promising sector for increased U.S. exports. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is trying to stimulate increased private sector development of 
new agricultural lands through private developers, an effort that may be of 
interest to some U.S. companies--although very large amounts of new capital 
will be required for such ventures to succeed. 


The industial private sector should receive increasing governmental support 
in 1984, as the GOP attempts to stimulate export production and to attract 
new foreign investment. There are various fiscal incentives already on the 
books to achieve these ends, and improvements and amplifications are 
expected to be announced. There is a good deal of public discussion about 
the disincentives to private investment in Peru and about the dispropor- 
tionate success of the informal sector which operates outside government 
regulation. In 1984, the GOP may succeed in removing some of these 
disincentives, although such changes will be very difficult politically to 
implement. 


Although international prices for Peru's principal mineral exports have 
proved disappointing, this sector continues to offer the quickest potential 
solution to Peru's balance of payments problems. Some improvement in 
mineral prices is expected in 1984, particularly toward the end of the 

year. Significant new investment in plant and equipment will probably lag 
price improvement. However, equipment distributors already report a growing 
number of requests for price quotations. Southern Peru Copper Co. recently 
decided to expand its Toquepala copper concentrator, and work on this will 
extend over several years. 


New major project activity in Peru in 1984 will probably be limited due to 
government austerity programs. No significant new investments are expected 
in the heavy power sector, and the principal activity will be continuation 
of existing generation/transmission projects and development of the urban 
distribution system. There are uncertainties over the short-term progress 
the GOP will make on an announced program to construct a new naval base at 
Chimbote. Studies will be done in 1984 on the possibility of extracting 
cobalt from iron ore tailings produced by Hierro Peru; actual investment in 
a possible future concentrator could not occur for at least another year. 
Other studies to be performed in 1984 involve the use of so-called cellular 
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radio for rural communications and the possible development of a wood 
housing industry. The Peruvian Social Security Institute (IPSS) may make 
substantial purchases of medical equipment in 1984. 


Since many private companies have reached the limits of their debt capacity, 
exporters are cautioned to be selective in sales efforts, particularly where 
credit is given. Credit or financing possibilities will continue to be the 
most important key to sales in Peru in 1984. Of course, price is always 
important, but U.S. products generally enjoy an excellent reputation for 
quality, ease of obtaining spare parts, and good delivery times. Therefore, 
buyers may pay somewhat more for U.S. products if their financing require- 
ments are met. Sales to government entities are expected to require 
financing spread over at least ten years. 


A number of U.S. companies have explored the possibility of arranging barter 
transactions in Peru. The Embassy is not aware of any completed barter 
deals carried out with this government. In addition to being philosophi- 
cally disinclined to barter, the current government seems to have little 
experience and virtually no practical mechanisms to carry out such transac- 
tions at the present time. However, a law on barter is being developed. 


The United States, which is Peru's principal trading partner, had a bilat- 
eral trade deficit of $197.1 million in the first nine months of 1983. This 
injection of dollars into the Peruvian economy is the positive impact which 
in earlier reports we said the growing U.S. economy would have on the 
Peruvian economy. We expect this effect to continue through 1984, contrib- 
uting to a certain momentum toward the end of the year that will lead to a 
much better year in 1985. The message to U.S. exporters is clear: over the 
long-term, the Peruvian market continues to offer opportunities. 


The International Fair of the Pacific will put on two events of interest to 
U.S. exporters in 1984. In April, a special fair named TECNOMIN is aimed at 
the mining industry. The U.S. Foreign Commercial Service will assist U.S. 
companies which wish to participate, although we do not intend to have an 
official Pavilion. We think that this is an important event for suppliers 
to the mining sector and recommend participation. 


Then, in November 1984, the Fair will present TECNOPAN, a show aimed at the 
food processing industry. Given government stimulation of agriculture and 
the parallel interest in non-traditional exports, the U.S. Foreign Commer- 
cial Service foresees a need for new equipment to process food products for 
the export market. An official U.S. government participation in this event 
will be organized by the Foreign Commercial Service in Lima. Interested 
companies should contact the Embassy directly. 


This report is current as of November 15, 1983. 
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